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into the smoother waters from which it had been
driven.

" Let us admit," I said, " if you like, for the sake
of argument, that on the question of the immortality
of the soul we do not and cannot know anything
at all."

" But," objected Wilson, " I maintain that we do
know that there is no foundation at all for the idea.
It is a mere reflection of our hopes and fears, or of
those of our ancestors."

" But," I said, " even if it be, that does not prove
that it is not true; it merely shows that we have no
sufficient reason for thinking it to be true."

" Well," he said, " put it so, if you like; that is
enough to relegate the notion to the limbo of
centaurs and chimaeras. What we have no reason
to suppose to be true, we have no reason to concern
ourselves with."

" Pardon me," I replied, " but I think we have, if
the idea is one that interests us, as Is the case with
what we are discussing. We may not know whether
or no it is true, but we cannot help profoundly
caring."

" Well," he said, " I may be peculiarly constituted,
but, honestly, I do not myself care in the least"

" But," I said, " perhaps you ought to, if you care
about the Good; and that is really the question I
want to come back to. What is the minimum
we must believe if we are to make life significant?
Is it sufficient to believe in what you call the * pro-
gress of the race' ? Or must we also believe in the
progress of the individual, involving, as it does,
personal immortality ? "